BUCKINGHAM
of the marriage, knowing full well that no surer method could be pursued for creating a breach with Spain. In their present frame of mind nothing could be so desirable as war, but James was loth to abandon his position as a mediator in Europe, and even now fondly imagined that after dealing Spain this violent insult he could retain the friendship of the Spanish King.
This probably accounts for the fact that on November 18th we find Buckingham in London, preparing a great feast at York House to entertain Don Diego de Mendoza, the Spanish Ambassador, and his followers of quality. But, remarks a contemporary, he seemed to be giving the entertainment rather pro forma than ex animo.*  The other Spanish Ambassador, Inijosa, was to have been present, but a slight difference of opinion had occurred between him and Mendoza, so that the Duke sent three large baskets of provisions round to his house by Endymion Porter, together with the message, cthat the Duke kissed his hands and would have held it an honour and a happiness to have had his company, but since he would not have it, he desired him to taste of what he had provided for him, and that at the tasting of it at his supper he would be pleased to drink to the health of the King of England, as he himself would do at the same time to the King of Spain9. Inijosa contented himself by remarking that the Duke might have had the pleasure of his company had he pleased to command it, and that cit was easy to conceive what the feast would be when a taste of it was so rare and plentiful'. He gave Porter fifty crowns, and after bidding the company good night retired to sup privately in his own chamber. Buckingham, who had been reproached by the King for his scant courtesy to the Spanish Ambassadors since his return, had evidently set out to surpass himself.  The supper was
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